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the individual or for the race, from subjective conviction to objective 
certainty. Under these circumstances it is hard to see the force of a sub- 
sequent statement that " there is no scientific or philosophical school, old 
or new, that is not virtually some attempt at a system of idealism." Such 
a statement appears to fit better the author's chapter on "taking for 
granted " than that on " the degrees and limits of knowledge." The " so- 
called " pragmatist, for example, who considers himself both " scientific " 
and " philosophical " is quite unable to reach Ladd's limits of knowledge. 
The typical pragmatist stops short with a pluralistic universe, because he 
can not reason out a monistic. He accepts an " ill-conditioned jumble of 
antagonistic existences " simply because he has evidence that this " multi- 
verse" is not "an orderly and sublimely beautiful and rational whole, 
a cosmos, a Divine Evolution." 

In his crucial chapter on " Knowledge and Eeality " Ladd claims that 
the " so-called " pluralistic universe is a rhetorical appeal to the emotions, 
and a return to a more primitive conception of disparate and ever con- 
flicting worlds. It is hard to accept either of these strictures and for two 
reasons. The pragmatic appeal to the emotions was in large measure due 
to certain inadequacies of intellect. 

As Ladd himself says : " Eeality is not constructed on the square, nor 
after the strictest of the logic of Aristotle nor the dialectic of Hegel." 
Again, if pluralism be a return to primitive belief, so is Ladd's constant 
use of the anthropomorphic argument. It is one thing to hold that what 
I can know is determined by human limitations; it is another to assert 
that anthropomorphism is inescapable, that total reality ends in a "Per- 
sonal Absolute," that the " Sublime Whole " is " Absolute Self." 

WOODBRIDGE ElLEY. 

Vassar College. 

Feeble-Mindedness : Its Causes and Consequences. H. H. Goddard. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xii + 599. 
Dr. Goddard's data consist of the results of investigations by field- 
workers into the history of three hundred and twenty-seven families re- 
presented in the Vineland training-school for defectives He groups his 
genealogical charts into five classes: cases where feeble-mindedness is 
certainly hereditary ; cases where heredity is highly probable ; cases where 
a neuropathic taint exists in the family, although there is no inherited 
feeble-mindedness; cases where the defect is clearly due to some accident 
either to mother or child, and cases where no cause could be discovered. 
There is also a group of unclassifiable cases which were not counted in the 
results because nothing definite could be learned about them. 

The trustworthiness of the material gathered by field-workers on family 
histories Dr. Goddard thinks may be granted, because in every case where 
the mentality of a person not actually known to the worker was in ques- 
tion he was given the benefit of whatever doubt might be possible : thus the 
reports err, it is believed, rather on the side of conservatism. Eeinvesti- 
gations of the same family have shown this to be the case. 
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The most striking, and to the theoretical psychologist most interesting, 
result of the work is the indication that feebl-mindedness is a unit 
character, and that it is recessive. The family trees make it clear that 
in no case where both parents were feeble-minded have they produced a 
single normal child. If feeble-mindedness were a dominant, that is, a 
positive character, a weak-minded person might have received his trait 
from one parent only, and he would then, while outwardly indistinguishable 
from any other weak-minded person, be able to have some normal chil- 
dren. But if feeble-mindedness is due to the lack of something, rather 
than to the presence of something, then two parents who both lacked this 
something could not fail to transmit their defect to all their offspring. 
If feeble-mindedness is then due to the lack of a definite element, this 
missing element must be that to which normal intelligence is due. It 
seems strange, when we think of the great complexity of the processes 
which come under the head of " intelligence," to conceive that it can be a 
unit character. But as Goddard suggests, the single character may be 
the presence of some chemical substance which is necessary for the con- 
tinued maturation of the nervous system. The grade of the feeble-mind- 
edness would then be determined by the point in growth at which this 
substance gave out. 

In general, the author's results indicate the overwhelming importance 
of heredity as a cause of mental defect. Alcoholism, for example, plays 
apparently the role of symptom rather than cause. Neuropathic taint 
(under which head cancer is included, for reasons mysterious to the re- 
viewer) is, on the other hand, an important factor. One type of defective, 
the Mongolian, is more frequently found in families free from any taint, 
and its cause is therefore suggested to be some physical or mental shock 
to the mother, or uterine exhaustion in the case of the last-born of large 
families. The clearly hereditary cases of feeble-mindedness, by the way, 
are usually those of higher grade, and this is explained on the principle 
that when mental defect is inherited the offspring have about the same 
degree of mental development as their parents; the lowest grades of 
mental defectives do not reproduce. 

The most novel feature of Dr. Goddard's practical suggestions about 
the treatment of the feeble-minded is to the present reviewer his optimism 
concerning those of higher grade. While he realizes that eugenics de- 
mands the prevention of reproduction in the mentally defective, and 
earnestly recommends the increase of segregation, yet he suggests that we 
may make the best of the fact that the feeble-minded will continue for 
many years to reproduce. "Does not our horror at the mating of the 
feeble-minded and the production of more feeble-minded offspring arise 
largely from our experiences with them up to the present time, and is not 
this complicated by the bad environment and mistreatment of which we 
have spoken? When we have learned to recognize these people and how 
to treat them, will not the situation be entirely changed? May it not be 
possible that we will find use for all these people of moderate intelligence, 
and that the production of so many high-grade feeble-minded is only the 
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production of so many more people who are able and willing to do much 
of the drudgery of the world, which other people will not do ? " 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 
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